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The  Pushkin-Nabokov  and  the  Auden-Yeats  articles,  two  very  dif- 
ferent essays  by  members  of  the  graduating  class,  are  indicative  of 
what  Sweet  Briar  hopes  will  happen  with  outstanding  students  in 
the  humanities:  that  through  the  Rare  Book  Room,  with  its  special 
collections  and  gifts  from  the  Friends,  these  young  people  will  find 
their  way  into  the  joys  of  scholarship. 


Pushkin  And  Nabokov 

By  Claire  Thomas 


The  prospect  of  confronting  Alek- 
sandr  Pushkin  and  Vladimir  Na- 
bokov as  a  joined  force  over- 
whelmed me.  I  discovered,  however,  four 
handsomely  bound  volumes,  given  to  the 
Sweet  Briar  Library  through  the  generosity 
of  the  Friends  of  the  Library,  which  pre- 
served my  uninitiated  reverence  for  the 
enigmatic  spirit  of  Russian  literature.  These 
four  volumes  contain  Pushkin's  novel  in 
verse,  Eugene  Onegin,  translated  from  the 
Russian  with  a  commentary  by  Vladimir 
Nabokov  (Princeton  University  Press,  Bol- 
lingen  Series  LXXII,  1975).  The  first 
volume  is  Nabokov's  introduction,  the  trans- 
lation and  a  lexicon.  The  second  and  third 
volumes  are  Nabokov's  extensive  and  un- 
paralleled comprehensive  commentary.  The 
fourth  volume  contains  a  photographic 
foliate  reproduction  of  the  1837  Russian 
edition  of  the  novel,  Eugeniy  Onegin} 

A  student  neither  of  the  Russian  language 
nor  of  Russian  literature,  I  prepared  my- 
self to  meet  with  two  of  Russia's  most  out- 
standing literary  figures  with  a  swift  re- 
view of  the  recognized  accomplishments  of 
both  the  novelist  and  the  translator.  Push- 
kin, Aleksandr  (Sergeyevich)  emerged  from 
my  review  as  more  than  just  a  gifted  poet, 
novelist,  dramatist,  and  short  story  writer 
who  was  born  in  Moscow  in  the  very  late 
seventeen  hundreds  and  who  died  in  what 
is  now  Leningrad  in  1837.  Pushkin's  life 
is  that  of  a  Russian  very  much  attuned  to 


1.  First  published  in  1832. 


the  atmosphere  of  his  time.  As  the  first 
Russian  work  to  consider  contemporary  so- 
ciety as  its  subject,  Eugene  Onegin  seemed 
to  promise  me  the  embodiment  of  the 
atmosphere  and  tone  which  Pushkin  recog- 
nized, felt,  and  thought  about  during  his 
life.  As  a  perceptive  literary  figure  of  the 
early  nineteenth  century,  Pushkin  produces 
what  is  indeed  a  "novel"  work  by  means 
of  new  artistic  methods  and  techniques. 
Before  reading  Eugene  Onegin,  I  found  it 
very  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  novel  in 
verse  as  a  successful  artistic  expression  of 
a  realistic  setting  with  a  Byronic  hero  who 
was  representative  of  his  age. 

Born  in  Leningrad  in  1899,  Vladimir 
Nabokov  is  very  much  the  true  scholar  of 
the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century.  His 
seemingly  universal  knowledge  is  catholic, 
and  his  sensitive  comprehension  of  lang- 
uage impresses  me  as  superhuman.  The 
reference  on  the  fly-leaf  of  the  Bollingen 
Series  to  his  achievements  is  understated 
when  it  refers  to  Nabokov  as  "poet,  novel- 
ist, critic,  scholar,  and  scientist."  If  Nabo- 
kov's careful  definition  of  the  three  ap- 
proaches to  the  art  of  translation  (in  the 
foreword  to  Volume  I)  did  not  make  me 
fully  aware  of  his  intense  desire  to  capture 
the  essential  beauty  of  Pushkin's  literary 
masterpiece,  the  success  of  the  literal 
translation  as  an  artistic  entity  was  yet 
mine  to  experience.  Although  knowledge- 
able critics  have  not  agreed  with  Nabokov's 
methodology,  the   translator  holds  fast  in 
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practice  and  theory  to  his  original  aims 
when  dealing  with  Pushkin's  novel.  In 
order  to  "render  the  exact  contextural 
meaning  of  the  original  ...  in  transposing 
Eugene  Onegin  from  Pushkin's  Russian 
into  my  English  I  [Nabokov]  have  sacrificed 
everything  (elegance,  euphony,  clarity, 
good  taste,  modern  usage,  and  even  gram- 
mar) that  the  dainty  mimic  prizes  higher 
than  truth."  The  success  of  the  novel  as 
an  English  entity  and  the  extensive  com- 
mentary accompanying  the  translation  help 
counterbalance  this  admission. 

Nabokov's  introduction  includes  an  out- 
line concerning  his  method  of  translation, 
followed  by  a  specific  examination  of  the 
devices  and  style  characteristic  of  the 
"Eugene  Onegin  stanza,"  an  analysis  of  the 
structure  of  the  novel,  information  on  the 
genesis  and  publication  history  of  Pushkin's 
work,  and  a  section  devoted  to  "Pushkin  on 
Eugene  Onegin."  I  was  amused  by  the 
actual  translation:  the  presentation  of  char- 
acters with  delineated  qualities,  combined 
with  the  moral  and  philosophical  inter- 
jections of  a  sceptical  but  humorous  au- 
thorial voice,  gave  the  work  a  distinctive 
tone.2  Of  course,  the  reader's  individual 
assessment  of  the  work  will  be  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  success  of  the  author's  style — 
my  part  is  only  through  my  own  enjoyment 
of  the  rewards  offered  to  encourage  those 
who  have  not  yet  sampled  Pushkin's  mas- 
terpiece. Indeed,  Pushkin's  narrative  voice 
(and  his  affection  for  his  subject)  is  beauti- 
fully reflected  in  Nabokov's  translation: 

In  due  time  an  account  to  you 

in  detail  about  everything  I'll  give. 

But  not  now.   Though  with  all  my  heart 

I  love  my  hero; 

though  I'll  return  to  him,  of  course: 

but  now  I  cannot  be  concerned  with  him. 

The  years  to  austere  prose  incline. 

the  years  chase  rhyme,  the  romp,  away. 

and   I  —  with   a   sigh   I   confess  — 


2.  In  this  practice  of  interrupting  his  narrative  for 
personal  reflections,  Pushkin  was  showing-  the  in- 
fluence of  Byron's  style  in  his  longer  poems.  ( Push- 
kin learned  English  to  read  Byron  without  the  need 
of  translations.) 


more  indolently  dangle  after  her. 

My  pen  has  not  its  ancient  disposition 

to  scrawl  fugitive  leaves; 

other,  chill,  dreams. 

other,  stern,  cares, 

both  in  the  social  hum  and  in  the  hush 

disturb  my  soul's  sleep. 

Eugene  Onegin. 
Chapter  Six.  XLII-XLIII. 
Nabokov's  realization  of  the  "soul"  in 
the  work  is  manifest  in  Volumes  II  and 
III,  the  translator's  comprehensive  and 
thoughtful  commentary.  Every  point  from 
geographic  descriptions  to  biographic  ac- 
counts is  considered.  The  meaning  of  both 
obvious  and  implicit  allusions  is  painstak- 
ingly investigated.  References  are  pursued 
and  relative  comparisons  are  drawn  as  a 
matter  of  course  rather  than  exception. 
The  commentary  satisfies  the  intellectual 
curiosity  of  historians,  literateurs.  gram- 
marians,  and  translators  alike. 

Volume  IV  consists  of  a  reproduction 
of  the  1837  edition,  plus  an  index.  Stu- 
dents of  the  Russian  language  may  thus 
read  Pushkin's  novel  in  verse  in  the  origi- 
nal, and  systematic  translators  may  observe 
how  Nabokov  has  treated  Pushkin's  ma- 
terial. 

Sweet  Briar  is  indeed  fortunate  to  pos- 
sess these  fine  volumes.  This  revised  edition 
is  an  exemplary  piece  of  scholarship,   an 
illustration    of   the    learned    response    that 
exceptional  literature  prompts  and  deserves. 
In   conclusion.   I   cite  John   Barley's  com- 
ments from  The  Observer  Weekend  Review: 
A  better  commentary  on  a  poem  has  never 
been   written,    and    probably    not    a    better 
translation    of    one.    ...    So    sensitive    is 
Nabokov's   version   that   it  becomes   poetry 
in  its  own  right.  .  .  .  Pushkin,  as  Nabokov 
has    said    elsewhere,    "expands    the    mind," 
and   so    does   this    commentary    on    him,    a 
vademecum  not  only   for   Russian   but   for 
all   early    nineteenth-century   literature. 


Miss  Thomas,  or  Cain  as  she  is  known  to  all.  spent  her 
junior  year  at  Exeter  and  learned  to  love  all  things 
English.  Her  very  real  popularity  on  campus  is  readily 
explained:  Both  her  fellow  students  and  her  teachers 
respect  her  sincerity  and  her  enthusiastic  approach 
to  life. 


W.  H.  Auden's  "In  Memory  of  W.  B.  Yeats' 

By  Clarissa  Nielsen 


I 


In  a  copy  of  the  first  major  edition  of 
W.  H.  Auden's  work,  The  Collected 
Poems  (1945),  in  the  Special  Collec- 
tion of  the  Sweet  Briar  College  Library, 
the  poet  has  autographed  its  title  page  by 
crossing  out  his  printed  name  and  then 
adding  his  own  slightly  crabbed  signature 
below  in  aqua  ink.  Such  a  mediod  used  for 


autographing  his  own  books  may  serve  as 
an  analogy  to  Auden's  constant  revisions 
in  a  great  majority  of  his  poems,  especially 
after  they  had  appeared  in  print.  In  bring- 
ing out  new  versions  of  avowedly  finished 
poems,  Auden  never  seemed  to  be  com- 
pletely satisfied  with  a  particular  poem 
even  after  it  had  borne  the  scrutiny  of  the 
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public  eye,  sometimes  for  only  a  few 
months  but  often  for  several  years.  Such 
a  poem  is  the  elegy  "In  Memory  of  W.  B. 
\eats."  which  Auden  not  only  revised 
significantly  in  print  a  month  after  its  first 
publication,  but  also  continued  to  alter  in 
most    of   his   subsequent   collections. 

W  hy  did  Auden  revise  this  poem  so 
frequently?  There  are  two  possibilities. 
both  equally  applicable  to  his  revising  in 
general,  and  both  distinctively  different,  yet 
mutually  dependent  upon  one  another. 

The  first  and  most  logical  reason  lying 
behind  Auden's  revisions  affecting  "In 
Memory  of  W  .  B.  Yeats"  is  simply  one  of 
aesthetics:  a  poet  attempting  to  improve  his 
art.  Yet  because  the  manuscript  versions 
of  Auden's  drafting  of  the  poem  are  un- 
available in  printed  form  at  present,  the 
study  of  the  poet's  revisions  must  neces- 
sarily be  approached  through  the  medium 
of  the  printed  versions  alone.  As  a  result, 
the  object  under  study,  the  poem  itself. 
undergoes  its  changes  at  a  distance  from 
its  creator,  since  he  must  work  under  the 
anxiety  of  public  influence  in  addition  to  his 
self-influence  as  a  censor  of  his  own  poetry. 

This  unavoidable  pressure  of  public 
opinion  provides  the  basis  for  a  second 
reason  lying  behind  Auden's  revisions.  Be- 
tween 1930  and  1945  the  poet's  religious 
and  political  views  changed,  and  as  a  poet 
it  followed  that  his  style  of  writing  changed 
also.  Auden,  like  all  great  poets,  reflected 
acutely  in  his  poetry  any  changes  affecting 
the  "chemical"  composition  of  his  poetic 
psyche.  One  way  he  demonstrated  such 
changes  was  by  excising  from  the  accumu- 
lated writings  many  poems  either  politically 
or  morally  offensive  to  him.  Yet  "In  Mem- 
ory of  W.  B.  Yeats"  "survived  it  all,"  as 
a  line  within  the  poem  ironically  puts  it, 


since  despite  many  changes  great  and  small, 
the  poem  endures  to  appear  in  the  post- 
humous 1976  collection  of  Auden's  poetry. 

A  collation  of  all  the  printed  versions 
of  the  poem  shows  that  it  appeared  in  six 
different  versions  from  1939  until  1966. 
Auden's  revisions  over  this  span  comprise 
two  major  changes;  the  other  alterations 
are  concerned  mainly  with  spelling,  punctu- 
ation, and  capitalization,  all  of  which 
Auden  constantly  readjusted. 

In  the  New  Republic  for  8  March  1939 
the  poem  appears  in  its  earliest  version: 

I 

He  disappeared  in  the  dead  of  winter. 

The  brooks  were  frozen,  the  airports  almost 

deserted, 
And   snow   disfigured  the   public  statues: 
The  mercury  sank  in  the  mouth  of  the  dying  day. 

0  all  the  instruments  agree 

The  day  of  his  death  was  a  dark  cold  day. 

Far  from  his  illness. 

The    wolves    ran    on    through    the    evergreen 

forests. 
The  peasant  river  was  untempted  by  the 

fashionable  quays: 
By   mourning  tongues 

The  death  of  the  poet  was  kept  from  his  poems. 
But  for  him  it  was  his  last  afternoon  as  himself. 
An  afternoon  of  nurses  and  rumours: 
The  provinces  of  his  body  revolted, 
The  squares  of  his  mind  were  empty, 
Silence   invaded   the  suburbs, 
The  current  of  his  feeling  failed.    He 

became  his   admirers. 
Now  he  is  scattered  among  a  hundred  cities. 
And  wholly  giyen  over  to  unfamiliar 

affections; 
To  find  his  happiness  in  another  kind  of  wood. 
And  be  punished  under  a  foreign  form  of 

conscience: 
The  words  of  a  dead  man 
Are  modified  in  the  guts  of  the  living. 
But  in  the  importance  and  noise  of  tomorrow, 
When  the  brokers  are  roaring  like  beasts 

on  the  floor  of  the  Bourse, 
And  the  poor  have  the  sufferings  to  which 

they  are  fairly  accustomed, 
And  each  in  the  cell  of  himself  is  almost 

convinced  of  his  freedom, 
A  few  thousand  will  think  of  this  day. 
As  one  thinks  of  a  day  when  one  did  something 

slightly   unusual. 
He  was  silly  like  us:    His  gift  survived  it  all. 
0  all  the  instruments  agree 
The  day  of  his  death  was  a  dark  cold  day. 

II 

Earth,  receive  an  honoured  guest : 

William  Yeats   is  laid  to   rest: 

Let  the  Irish  vessel  lie 

Emptied   of  its  poetry. 

Time  that  is  intolerant 

Of  the  brave  and  innocent, 

And  indifferent  in  a  week 

To  a  beautiful  physique. 
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haps  alluding  to  Yeats's  penchant  for  in- 
cluding dates  as  significant  parts  of  his 
poems,  but  such  an  inclusion  of  dates  is 
also  generally  characteristic  of  the  English 
elegiac  poem. 

This  third  version  has  no  variations  in 
text  from  the  second  version,  but  in  matters 
of  punctuation  it  differs  a  great  deal  from 
both  previous  versions.  One  of  the  more 
important  changes  occurs  in  line  1,  where 
the  period  of  the  first  versions  becomes  a 
colon.  The  line  now  stands  as  comment 
on  the  rest  of  the  poem,  and  the  abruptness 
of  a  short  first  line  complete  unto  itself  is 
now  expanded  to  survey  the  entire  poem: 

He  disappeared  into  the  dead  of  winter: 
An  interesting  sequence  of  punctuation  re- 
vision   also   occurs   at   line    17.     The    first 
version 

The  current  of  his  feelings  failed.    He 
became  his  admirers 

became  in  the  second  version 

The  current  of  his  feelings  failed;   he 
became  his  admirers 

and,  finally,  in  the  Another  Time  version 
The  current  of  his  feelings  failed :  he 
became  his  admirers. 

Then,  too,  in  this  third  version  Auden 
frequently  re-evaluated  his  punctuation  in 
the  third  section.  Sometimes  he  substitutes 
semi-colons  for  commas  (thus  giving  a  de- 
liberate tempo  to  a  passage);  or  be  elimi- 
nates commas  (apparently  for  smoothness) ; 
or  he  substitutes  semi-colons  for  periods 
(giving  a  feeling  of  greater  unity  to  his 
short  quatrains). 

In  the  versions  subsequent  to  this  third 
version,  Auden  revises  still  further  the 
poem's  punctuation.  Frequently  he  replaced 
a  punctuation  mark  with  one  he  had  can- 
celled several  versions  before,  or  he  re- 
jected a  mark  he  has  liked  in  the  majority 
of  versions.  This  overt  concern  for  details 
of  punctuation  suggests  that  Auden  realized 
the  awkwardness  of  his  syntax  and  tried  to 
cover  for  it  by  changing  the  punctuation, 
obviously  unwilling  to  alter  the  word  order. 

The  final  major  revision  of  the  poem 
occurs  in  the  fifth  version,  in  the  Selected 
Poetry  of  W.  H.  Auden  (1958).  Here  in 
the  third  movement  of  the  poem,  Auden 
entirely  dispenses  with  the  second,  third, 
and  fourdi  stanzas: 

Time  that  is  intolerant 

Of  the  brave  and  innocent 

And  indifferent  in  a  week 

To  a  beautiful  physique, 

Worships  language  and  forgives 

Everyone  by  whom  it  lives; 

Pardons  cowardice,  conceit, 

Lays  honours  at  their  feet. 


Worships  language  and  forgives 
Everyone  by  whom  it  lives, 
Pardons  cowardice,  conceit, 
Lays  honours  at  their  feet. 
Time  that  with  this  strange  excuse 
Pardoned  Kipling  and  his  views, 
And  will  pardon  Paul  Claudel, 
Pardons  him  for  writing  well. 
In  the  nightmare  of  the  dark 
All  the  dogs  of  Europe  bark, 
And  the  living  nations  wait, 
Each  sequestered  in  its  hate. 
Intellectual  disgrace 
Stares  from  every  human   face, 
And  the  seas  of  pity  lie 
Locked  and  frozen  in  each  eye. 
Follow,   poet,  follow  right 
To  the  bottom  of  the  night, 
With  your  unconstraining  voice 
Still  persuade  us  to  rejoice. 
With  the  farming  of  a  verse 
Make  a  vineyard  of  the  curse. 
Sing  of  human  unsuccess 
In  a  rapture  of  distress. 
In  the  deserts  of  the  heart 
Let  the  healing  fountains  start. 
In  the  prison  of  his  days 
Teach  the  free  man  how  to  praise. 

In  this  version  Auden  rather  awkwardly 
divides  the  poem  into  two  sections,  a  di- 
vision which  suggests  a  state  of  contrast 
rather  than  variation  in  movement.  In  the 
poem's  second  published  version,  in  the 
London  Mercury  for  April  1939,  Auden 
avoids  such  a  jarring  transition  from  un- 
rhymed  verse  to  rhymed  couplets  by  adding 
a  new  middle  section: 

You  were  silly  like  us :  Your  gift  survived  it  all : 
The  parish  of  rich  women,  physical  decay, 
Yourself;  mad  Ireland  hurt  you  into  poetry. 
Now    Ireland    has   her    madness    and    weather 

still, 
For  poetry  makes  nothing  happen:    it  survives 
In  the  valley  of  its  making  where  executives 
Would  never  want  to  tamper;  it  flows  south 
From  ranches  of  isolation  and  the  busy  griefs. 
Raw    towns   that    we    believe    and    die    in;    it 

survives, 
A  way  of  happening,  a  mouth. 

Auden  borrowed  the  first  line  of  this  section 
from  line  30  of  the  first  version.  The  change 
of  pronouns,  however,  allows  Auden's  poem 
to  move  towards  the  more  immediate;  "You 
were  silly  like  us"  marks  the  transition  to 
a  more  companionable  new  second  section. 
The  pronoun  "you"  thus  allows  Auden  to 
identify  with  his  fellow  poet,  W.  B.  Yeats, 
to  the  extent  that  he  can  express  his  own 
theory  of  the  function  of  art  without  ap- 
pearing purely  didactic  or  embarrassingly 
egoistic  as  a  poet  bent  on  displaying  the 
achievements  of  his  own  verse. 

The  poem  next  appears  in  the  collection 
In  Another  Time  (1940);  Auden  now  af- 
fixes "(d.  January  1939)"  to  the  title,  per- 
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Time  that  with  this  strange  excuse 
Pardoned  Kipling  and  his  views, 
And  will  pardon  Paul  Claudel, 
Pardons  him  for  writing  well. 

The  most  logical  reason  for  these  can- 
cellations, one  that  combines  both  aesthetic 
improvement  and  idealogical  justification, 
is  that  Auden  realized  that  "the  passage  of 
time  tends  to  erase  the  memory  of  an 
artist's  personal  failing";  accordingly  the 
lines  not  only  are  irrelevant  in  a  poem  to 
the  memory  of  a  great  poet  but  also  date 
themselves  and  flaw  the  poem  by  giving  its 
universal  application  a  snagging  area  of 
proper  names.1  Once  these  lines  are  re- 
moved, Auden  achieves  a  poem  functioning 
in  his  favoriate  realm  of  "symbols,  myths, 
and  implications.'"2 

"In  Memory  of  W.  B.  Yeats"  reveals 
Auden's  approach  to  revision  as  that  of  the 
twentieth-century  poet.    Both  the  deliberate 


difficulty  of  his  poetry  and  the  final  canon 
show  him  to  be  "a  typical  modern  poet, 
who  sedulously  avoids  the  frontal  attack" 
method  of  composition.3  Such  an  oblique 
approach  carries  over  into  the  process  of 
revision  as  well.  Nor  does  the  poet  expect 
his  readers  to  claim  deception  when  pre- 
sented with  more  than  one  "finished"  ver- 
sion of  a  poem.  Poetry  is  a  process,  not 
a  product,  and  the  acceptance  of  its  dy- 
namic qualities  is  the  recognition  of  its 
fuller  possibilities.  The  poet  must  accept 
paradox;  so  must  his  readers.  In  Auden's 
words: 

In  the  eyes  of  others  a  man  is  a  poet  if  he 
has  written  one  good  poem.  In  his  own  he 
is  only  a  poet  at  the  moment  when  he  is 
making  his  last  revision  to  a  new  poem. 
The  moment  before,  he  was  still  only  a 
potential  poet;  the  moment  after,  he  is  a 
man  who  has  ceased  to  write  poetry,  per- 
haps forever. 


1.  Edward  Callan,  "W.  H.  Auden:  The  Farming  of  a 
Verse,"  Southern  Review,  n.s..  Vol.  Ill  (Winter 
1967),  p.  347. 

2.  Joseph  Warren  Beach,  The  Making  of  the  Auden 
Canon  (Minneapolis:  University  of  Minnesota  Press. 
1957),  p.  12. 


3.  Beach,  loc.  cit. 

Miss  Nielsen,  Tau  Phi  and  Phi  Beta  Kappa  (Junior 
year  I.  not  only  has  an  enviable  academic  record  at 
Sweet  Briar  but  she  has  also  served  as  business  man- 
ager and  co-editor  of  the  Brambler:  in  her  spare  time 
she   raises,   trains,   and   shows  afghans. 


The  Masur  Lecture 

By  Jon  Johnson 


The  Friends  of  the  Sweet  Briar  Col- 
lege Library  were  treated  to  a 
glimpse  at  the  riches  of  the  history 
of  Atlanta  when  Catherine  Lynn  Frangia- 
more,  Curator  of  the  Atlanta  Historical 
Society  and  Museum,  gave  a  slide  lecture 
at  the  Friends  meeting  on  March  31st.  Mrs. 
Frangiamore,  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  William 
W.  Lynn  of  Lynchburg  and  the  late  Mr. 
Lynn,  is  a  Sweet  Briar  alumna  ('64);  she 
then  went  on  to  earn  a  master's  degree 
from  the  University  of  Delaware,  where 
she  was  a  fellow  at  the  Winterthur  Institute. 

The  Atlanta  Historical  Society  and  Mu- 
seum was  founded  in  1927  by  Walter  Mc- 
Elreath,  the  society's  first  president.  Some 
years  later  his  bequest  generously  endowed 
the  project  and  still  supplies  a  major  per- 
centage of  its  operating  budget  each  year. 
With  all  the  Society's  varied  and  beautiful 
buildings,  landscaping,  and  interiors,  the 
Library  is  rightly  regarded  as  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Society;  among  its  valued  hold- 
ings are  many  of  the  archives  of  early 
Atlanta.  In  the  collection  are  city  direc- 
tories, maps,  photographs,  diaries,  and 
other  documents  which  serve  as  the  bases 
for  the  exhibits  Mrs.  Frangiamore  is  pro- 
ducing. 

—  5- 


Included  in  her  Sweet  Briar  lecture  were 
slides  of  two  exhibits  concerning  the  history 
of  Atlanta.  The  first  production  presented 
four  periods  of  the  city's  history,  highlight- 
ing the  Cotton  States  and  International  Ex- 
position of  1895,  the  "Forward  Atlanta" 
campaign  of  the  1920's,  the  Plan  of  Im- 
provement of  1949-52,  and  the  Bicentenniel 
Year.  Mrs.  Frangiamore  emphasized  that 
a  popular  exhibit  such  as  this  was  used  to 
entice  all  citizens  to  become  interested  in 
the  history  of  their  city.  School  children 
were  brought  to  see  this  show;  in  fact,  this 
was  such  a  successful  display  that  the  city 
government  filmed  the  exhibit  for  further 
presentation. 

The  second  show  that  Mrs.  Frangiamore 
described  and  also  documented  with  slides 
was  a  frank  attempt  to  change  attitudes 
toward  nineteenth-century  architecture  in 
Atlanta.  Because  many  of  the  late  nine- 
teenth-century buildings  have  been  demol- 
ished to  make  way  for  the  new  skyscrapers 
now  favored  by  many  Atlantans,  an  exhibit 
showing  the  beauty  and  quality  of  this 
earlier  architecture  was  produced.  Mrs. 
Frangiamore  made  clear  that  her  purpose 
in  this  exhibit  was  to  gather  support  for 
the  restoration  and  preservation  of  some  of 
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Masur  Memorial  has  started  most  auspici- 
ously on  its  plan  to  present  annually  out- 
standing speakers  for  the  happy  instruction 
and  entertainment  not  only  of  the  Friends 
but  also  of  the  college  and  community. 


these  buildings  that  have  escaped  in  whole 
or  in  part  modern  "progress." 

This  exciting  talk,  by  one  of  Sweet 
Briar's  "own"  who  is  also  a  very  dis- 
tinguished museum  curator,  initiated  the 
lectureship  established  in  honor  of  the  late 
Dr.  Gerhard  Masur  through  the  generosity 
of  Mrs.  Masur  and  many  of  the  friends  and 
former  students  of  Dr.  Masur.  The  Gerhard 


Mrs.  Johnson,  who  completed  her  undergraduate  studies 
at  Sweet  Briar  (Class  of  '74 I,  is  the  wife  of  Professor 
David  Johnson;  she  is  currently  working  in  the  cata- 
loguing department   of  the  Library. 


m                            Minutes  of  the  Council  Meeting 

ljg«                                                                                     March  31,  1977 

M            The  Friends  of  the  Sweet  Briar  Library  met  LIBRARY  NEEDS 

W  at  4:00  p.m.  on  March  31,  1977,  in  Room  202  Mr  Artinian  presented  the  list  of  requests 
m  of  the  Library.  Mrs.  C.  Lloyd  Lipscomb,  Chair-  from  the  Library  and  the  academic  departments. 
►£«  man,  presided,  and  other  officers  present  were:  He  noted  that  ,he  list  ornitted  some  requests  by 
»?  Mrs.  Phillips  Bryan,  Vice-Chairman;  Mr.  Peter  ,he  Engiisn  Department  for  books  costing  less 
AH,  Daniel,  Treasurer:  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Wright,  than  S25  eacn.  He  said  that  these  books  would 
ff«  Secretary.  Council  members  attending  the  meet-  be  purchased  by  the  Library  from  various  memo- 
%  ing  included:  Mr.  Robert  Artinian,  Mr.  Ross  rial  bock  funds.  Mr.  Dabney  questioned  placing 
Afc  Dabney,  Mrs.  Kyle  Mundy,  Mrs.  Lawrence  Nel-  a  donar  va]ue  on  the  usefuiness  of  a  book,  but 
ffl|  son.  Miss  Susan  Pond,  Mrs.  Bernard  Reams,  said  that  i{  the  §25  minimum  had  already  been 
gg  Mrs.  George  Taylor,  Mr.  Herbert  Trotter,  Jr.,  agreed  on  he  would  not  question  it  further.  After 
JA  Mrs.  William  Watt,  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Wood.  some  discussion  of  a  major  purchase.  Music 
M  Friends  present  were:  Miss  Laura  Buckham,  ancj  Theatre  in  France  in  the  17th  and  18th 
►fvl  Miss  Lochrane  Coleman,  Miss  Tyler  Gemmell,  Centuries  (Collected  by  Neal  Zaslaw,  38  works 
JJj|  Miss  Mary  Hartman,  Mr.  Henry  James,  Jr.,  Mrs.  in  48  volumes  | ,  and  '  a  recommendation  con- 
Aft  David  Johnson.  Miss  Babette  Levy,  Mrs.  Gerhard  cerning  the  substitution  of  microform  ( if  avail- 
m  Masur,  Miss  Milla  Newland,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glenn  able ,  for  hard  copy  for  the  Congressional  Jour- 
£<  Van  Treese,  Miss  Martha  von  Briesen,  and  Mrs.  najs  aj  lne  United  States,  the  Friends  voted  to 
|B|  Harold  Whiteman,  Jr.  accept  this  [jst  of  SUggestions  totaling  an  ex- 
M            Mrs.    Lipscomb    gave    a    special    welcome    to  penditure  of  $5,470.25. 

VJV  Henl7   James>    Librarian,   who   is   on   leave  this  An     explanation     of    the     restoration     of    the 

m  year    and   to    other    members   who   travelled    to  Diderot   Encyclopedic   followed.     This    valuable 

».  Sweet   Briar   from   outside   the   immediate   area.  set<  one  of  the  Library's  treasures,  requires  cus- 

'{!]'             The  minutes  of  the  Council  meeting  in  October  torn  mending,  always  an  expensive  process.    The 

^  were  approved  as  printed  in  the  Gazette.  Library    Needs    Committee    suggested    that    the 

r,,,,.,rr  ^mttttrrrrr  staff  select   the   volumes  that   are   most   in   need 

Wh  tINANCE  COMMITTEE  c         -ah.-        t  ct^a  t     .u- 

^f  of  repair.    An  allocation  of  SwdO  for  this  restora- 

!f2V             Mr.  Daniel  reported  an  uncommitted  balance  tion    was    voted. 

AJIi  OI  $9,056  as  of  February  28,  1977.   The  Finance  Mr.  Artinian  reported  that  the  R.  John  Mat- 

&&  Committee   recommended   a    transfer   of  $2,000  thew  Bock  Fund  is  being  spent  and  the  Gerhard 

jlj  to  the  endowment  fund;  an  allocation  of  $5,470  Masur  Memorial  Book  Fund  has  been  expended. 

)$?  for  book  purchases;  and  the  use  of  $750  toward  ,fr,,„rDcu/D  ml,u,TTrr 

(|j  the  repair  of  some  of  the  volumes  of  the  Diderot  MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 

►}£«  Encyclopedic  Mrs.    Reams    announced    the    slate   of   officers 

The  operating  budget  of  $3,425  for  1977-78  recommended   by   the  Nominating  Committee: 

ijji  includes:  Chairman                   Mrs.  George  Taylor 

VjV                    Salaries    $    375  Vice-Chairman          Mrs.  William  Watt 

Jll                    Newsletter 1,050  Treasurer  Mr.  Peter  Daniel 

yj                     Postage  and  Supplies  ....      1,000  Secretary  Mr.  Henry   James: 

►2<                    Speakers 600  Friends   recommended   for  vacant  posts   on   the 

*►<                     Contingencies    400.  Council  include:    Mr.  Ross  Dabney   (reappoint- 

\ff  All  categories  remain  at  the   1976-77  level  ex-  ment  I  :   Mrs.   Robert  L.  Frackelton    (Decca  Gil- 

►*&  cept  postage  and  supplies;  here  there  is  a  neces-  mer,  '41 1  :   Mrs.   Dow  S.  Grones   (Lyn   Dillard, 

[|]  sar>-  increase  of  $400.    The  membership  voted  '45):    and   Miss   Evelyn    Day   Mullen,    '31.     As 

W  in   favor  of  these  allocations.  Mrs.    Frackelton   has   not   yet   responded   to   the 

Mrs.  Wood  reported  a  total  of  260  members  inquiry    concerning    service    on    the    Council,    a 

►Mr  of  the  Friends  in  1976-77.    Because  the  goal  of  place  will  be  held  for  her  until  the  Committee 

Yl1*  ^^  memberships  was  far  from  being  realized,  is   able  to  get   in   touch   with  her. 

'WJ  Mrs.  Wood  suggested  a  more  realistic  goal  of  Members  of  the  Council  were  asked  to  state 

ijft  300  memberships  for  1977-78.    She  encouraged  committee  preferences  to  the  Membership  Chair- 

l|j  each  council   member  to   be  responsible  for  at  man. 

J$£  least  two  new  memberships  in  the  next  year.  Mrs.  Reams  suggested  a  change  in  the  by-laws 

Mrs.    Lipscomb    thanked    Mrs.    Prothro,    Mrs.  to   allow   the   Council   a   membership   of  twenty, 

W  Taylor,   and  Mrs.  Gammill  for  their  work  with  excluding  official  family;  i.e.,  the  Council  mem- 

KV  Life  Membership  this  past  year.  bers  yvho  are  official  family  would  have  ex  officio 
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status  on  the  Council.  As  this  proposal  requires 
a  written  notification  of  the  membership  before 
a  vote  can  be  taken,  this  action  can  be  enter- 
tained at  the  next  membership  meeting.  Spring, 
1978. 

PUBLICATION  AND  PROGRAM 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Dabney  thanked  Miss  Levy  and  all  the 
contributors  to  the  last  (Winter,  1977)  edition 
of  the  Gazette.  Both  Mr.  Dabney  and  Miss  Levy 
requested  suggestions  for  articles  for  future 
issues. 

The  Friends  fall  Council  meeting  will  coincide 
with  the  Alumnae  Council  meeting,  at  which 
time  the  two  organizations  can  share  the  lecture 
given  by  the  Founder's  Day  speaker.  Mr.  Dab- 
ne\  invited  suggestions  for  a  speaker  at  the 
Spring    1978,   meeting. 

LIBRARY  REPORT 

Mrs.  Wright,  Acting  Librarian,  summarized 
the  activities  of  the  Library  and  thanked  the 
Friends  and  particularlv  Mrs.  Lipscomb  for  their 
support  this  year  and  during  the  ten  years  of 
their  existence. 

CURRENT  PROJECTS 

Mrs.  Lipscomb  called  attention  to  the  exhibit 
in  the  entrance  hall  of  the  Library  of  recent 
purchases  by  the  Friends. 

Miss  Coleman  explained  a  plan  she  has  de- 
veloped for  stimulating  interest  in  the  Friends 
among  the  Alumnae  clubs.  She  has  asked  a 
"Friend"'  member  of  each  club  to  speak  in  be- 
half of  the  organization.  The  goal  is  to  gain 
alumnae   club    memberships    in    the    Friends. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  5:15. 
After  cocktails  at  Wailes  Center,  a  candlelight 
dinner    was    served    in    the    Meta    Glass    Dining 
Room. 

At  8:15  the  group  adjourned  to  Library  202 
for  the  Gerhard  Masur  Memorial  Lecture,  given 
by  Mrs.  Catherine  Lynn  Frangiamore,  Curator 
of  the   Atlanta   Historical  Society. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Patricia  L.  Wright 
Secretary 

SOME  RECENT  BOOK  PURCHASES 
AUTHORIZED  BY  THE  FRIENDS 
ART 

Mikami,  Tsugio.  The  Art  of  Japanese  Ceramics. 
New  York:  Heatherhill:  Tokyo:  Heibonsha: 
1972  (English  edition),  3rd  printing  1976. 
Vol.  29  of  the  Heibonsha  Survey  of  Japanese 
Art.  A  pleasantly  written,  well-illustrated  his- 
tory of  Japanese  pottery  that  covers  a  very 
large  subject  in  a  relatively  short  and  easily 
handled  book  and  that  steadily  attempts  to 
see  ceramics  in  relation  to  social  history. 

ENGLISH 

Burney,  Fanny.  The  Journals  and  Letters  of, 
ed.  by  Joyce  Hemlow  (and  assistants).  6  vols. 
New  York:  McGraw  Hill,  1972-75.  Covering 
the  years  1791-1809,  with  many  previously 
unprinted  letters  and  passages,  the  journals 
and  letters  are  vastly  informative  about  social 
life  at  the  time  in  England  and  France.  Along 


with  accounts  of  marriages,  scandals,  con- 
versation at  social  events,  and  business  (print- 
ing) practices.  Miss  Burney  (Mme.  d'Arblay ) 
included  a  very  personal  description  of  an 
operation  she  underwent  without  any  an- 
esthetic. 

Hassall,  A.  G.  and  W.  0.  Treasures  from  the 
Bodleian  Library.  London:  Gordon  Fraser, 
1976.  After  an  introduction  (really  a  history 
of  the  Bodleian )  by  R.  W.  Hunt,  Keeper  of 
Western  Manuscripts  in  the  Library,  the  vol- 
ume is  an  anthology  of  illustrations  from 
Bodleian  manuscripts,  from  the  ninth  to  the 
sixteenth  century.  Each  plate  tries  to  repro- 
duce the  actual  size  and  coloring  of  the  origi- 
nal; the  notes  discuss  questions  of  style  and 
authorship. 

Joyce,  James.  Ulysses  The  Eirst  Manuscript  and 
First  Printings  Compared,  annotated  by  Give 
Driver.  3  vols.  Philadelphia:  Octagon  Books 
in  association  with  the  Rosenbach  Foundation, 
1975.  Shows  Joyce's  refashioning  of  concepts 
and  images:  for  enrichment,  amplification, 
correction  of  slips,  or  for  the  pleasure  of 
developing  a  common  phrase  into  a  more 
interesting   one. 

Massinger,  Philip.  The  Plays  and  Poems  of, 
ed.  by  Philip  Edwards  and  Colin  Gibson. 
Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  1976.  Seventeen 
plays  and  eight  poems  by  one  of  the  leading 
dramatists  of  the  poet-Shakespearean  era. 
(Massinger  is  best  known  for  his  1633  satiric 
comedy,  A  New  Way  to  pay  Old  Debts, 
but  much  of  his  work  falls  under  the  category 
of  romantic  drama  and  is  rarely  produced  on 
modern  stage.  I  This  edition  of  Massinger's 
surviving  work,  the  first  since  the  early  19th 
centuxv.  is  considered  a  major  piece  of 
modern  scholarship,  supplying  a  reliable  text 
with   satisfactory   explanatory   notes. 

FRENCH 

Davidson.  Hugh  M.  and  Pierre  H.  Dube,  eds. 
A  Concordance  to  the  "Pensees"  of  Pascal. 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.:  Cornell  University  Press,  1976. 
Based  on  the  three-volume  Lafuma  edition  of 
1952.  A  very  complete  concordance  that  in- 
dexes  words,   parts  of  words,  variants. 

Demons,  Rene.  Le  roman  a  la  premiere  per- 
sonne.  Paris:  Colon,  1975.  (Publications  de 
la  Sorbonne.  I  Discusses  the  first  person  nar- 
rative literary  device  as  used  in  confessions, 
picaresque  tales.  Utopian  voyages,  and  mem- 
oirs ( male,  female,  pseudo  I ,  covering  the 
period  from  1600  to  1728.  Full  bibliographies, 
including  a  chronological  listing  of  the  books 
used  for  this  interesting  study. 

The  following  items  are  Burt  Franklin  (New 
York:  Lenox  Hill  Publishing  Co.,  1975)  reprints 
of  standard  (and  important)  French  texts  and 
of  English  texts  on  particular  fields  of  French 
literature. 

Atkinson,  Geoffroy.  Les  relations  de  voyages 
du  XVI le  siecle  et  revolution  des  idees;  con- 
tribution a  T etude  de  la  formation  de  Tesprit 
du  XVIIle  siecle  (Paris,  1924).  Throws  light 
upon  the  effect  of  the  knowledge  of  Oriental 
and  native  American  customs  upon  eighteenth- 
century  European  thinking,  especially  on  ideas 
of  government  and  religion.  Excellent  biblio- 
graphy. 
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Bachman,  Albert.  Censorship  in  France  from 
1715-1750,  Voltaire's  Opposition  (New  York: 
Publications  of  the  Institute  of  French  Studies, 
1934).  Voltaire's  campaign  against  censor- 
ship of  rationalistic  and  anti-religious  publi- 
cations during  the  eighteenth  century. 

Brunot,  Ferdinand.  La  doctrine  de  Malherbe 
d'apres  son  commentaire  sur  Desportes  (Paris, 
1891).  Considered  the  most  important  work 
on  Malherbe,  stressing  his  emphasis  on  logical 
clarity  and  the  exact  word  to  express  the  de- 
sired meaning;  Brunot  also  thoroughly  dis- 
cusses Malherbe's  influence  on  other  writers. 
(Malherbe  is  commonly  credited  with  helping 
make  Parisian  French  the  standard  language 
of  France.  I 

Charbcnnaud.  Roger.  Les  idees  economiques  de 
Voltaire.  (Angouleme,  1907).  A  study  of  this 
seldom  considered  aspect  of  Voltaire:  his 
thought    on    political    economics. 

Clergue.  Helen.  The  Salon;  a  Study  of  French 
Society  and  Personalities  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century  (New  York,  1907).  Discusses  in  some 
detail  the  powerful  salons  of  the  eighteenth 
century  as  places  for  the  exchange  of  intellec- 
tual, literary,  and  philosophical  ideas;  also 
includes  brief  essays  on  many  of  their  fre- 
quenters— Rousseau.  Diderot,  Voltaire.  Grimm, 
Montesquieu,  Helvetius,  among  others  of  re- 
nown. 

Helvelius,  Claude  Adrien.  A  Treatise  on  Man, 
his  Intellectual  Faculties  and  his  Education. 
trans,  and  ed.  by  W.  Hooper  (London,  1810). 
2  vols.  Definitive  edition  of  the  standard  Eng- 
lish translation  of  this  treatise  containing 
Helvetius'  ethical  and  educational  theories: 
primarily,  the  motivation  of  egoism  and  en- 
lightened  self-interest. 

Lanson,  Gustave.  Origines  et  premieres  mani- 
festations de  V esprit  philosophique  dans  la 
litterrature  franqaise  de  1675  a  1748  (Paris, 
1910).  Considers  often  ignored  seventeenth- 
century  rationalism  as  the  source  of  eighteenth- 
century  deism. 

Marion,  Marcel.  Dictionnaire  des  institutions 
de  la  France  aux  XVIIe  et  XVIIIe  siecles 
(Paris,  1923).  Supplies  essential  information 
about  French  ecclesiastical,  political,  educa- 
tional, and  social  institutions  during  this 
period. 

Plan,  Pierre  Paul,  ed.  /.  /.  Rousseau  raconte 
par  les  gazettes  de  son  temps  d'un  decrit  ii 
I 'autre  (1762-1790);  articles  recueillis  et  an- 
nates (Paris  1912).  Primary  source  material, 
in  chronological  order,  documenting  Rous- 
seau's literary  reputation  and  influence  for  the 
thirty  year  period  between  his  Emile  and  the 
Confessions;  in  other  words,  a  recording  of 
what  his  contemporaries  thought  of  Rousseau. 

Soderhjelm,  Alma.  La  regime  de  la  presse 
pendant  la  Revolution  franqaise  (Helsingfors, 
1900-1901).  2  vols.  A  scholarly  work  based 
on  primary  sources;  said  to  be  "indispensa- 
ble" for  any  research  in  the  Revolutionary 
theatre. 

HISTORY 

Theal,  George  McCall,  ed.  Records  of  South 
Eastern  Africa,  1898-1903.  9  vols.  Cape  Town: 
Struik,  1965.    The  standard  collection  of  ex- 


plorers' and  missionary  accounts,  plus  Colonial 
Office  documents.  Requested  for  the  new 
African  history  courses  so  that  the  students 
can  have  access  to  primary  sources. 

ITALIAN 

Brieger,  Peter.  Willard  Meiss,  Charles  S.  Single- 
ton. Illuminated  Manuscripts  of  the  Divine 
Comedy.  2  vols.  Bollingen  Series  LXXXI. 
Princeton  L'niversity  Press,  1969.  Catalogue 
raisonne  of  54  illuminated  manuscripts  of  the 
Divine  Comedy  in  European  and  American 
collections.  The  first  volume,  with  131  plates, 
discusses  the  iconography  of  the  miniatures, 
analyzes  canto  by  canto  their  content  in  re- 
lation to  Dante's  imagery,  and  considers  lit- 
erary aspects  of  the  imagery  and  of  late 
medieval  illustration.  The  second  volume  has 
521  monochrome  plates  and  16  color  plates. 

de  Vinci.  Leonardo.  The  Madrid  Codices.  5  vols. 
New  York:  McGraw-Hill,  1974.  Vols.  I  and  II 
are  a  facsimile  (color  gravure)  of  the  first 
two  codices,  the  entries  dating  from  1491  to 
1505;  vols.  1II-V  have  the  codices  in  print 
(Italian  I.  an  English  translation,  and  a 
lengthy  commentarv  by  the  noted  scholar 
Ladislao  Reti.  Through  an  error  in  catalogu- 
ing at  the  Biblioteca  National  de  Madrid,  the 
codices,  known  to  scholars  since  1570,  were 
lost  for  nearly  150  years.  The  codices  came 
to  light  again  in  1965,  and  these  volumes, 
filled  with  da  Vinci's  diagrams  and  illustra- 
tions of  his  concepts,  are  the  result  of  this 
happy   recovery. 

White,  Lynn.  ed.  Viator  Journal  of  Medieval 
and  Renaissance  Studies.  Vols.  III-VI.  Berke- 
ley: University  of  California  Press.  1931-1935. 
An  annual  publication  of  interdisciplinary 
scope,  and  so  will  be  useful  for  English, 
French,  and  Italian  studies  in  the  medieval 
and    renaissance   periods. 

LIBRARY 

Henry,  Joseph.  The  Papers  of,  ed.  by  Nathan 
Reingold.  5  vols.  Washington:  Smithsonian 
Press,  1976-.  Valuable  for  giving  insight  into 
American  social  and  intellectual  history  as 
well  as  serving  as  an  excellent  reference  for 
the  history  of  science.  (Henry  was  an  ex- 
perimental physicist  in  electricity  and  mag- 
neticism. ) 

MATHEMATICS 

Dubins.  Lester  E.  Hoiv  to  Gamble  if  you  Must. 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan:  Xerox  University  Mic- 
rofilms, n.d.  (McGraw  Hill.  1965).  A  blow 
to  would-be  gamblers  unless  they  are  fanatic 
mathematicians. 

MUSIC 

Palestrina.  Giovanni  Pierluigi.  Complete  Works. 
74  vols.  Opa-Locke,  Florida:  Edwin  F.  Kal- 
mus,  n.d.  Palestrina  was  an  extremely  prolific 
sixteenth-century  composer  of  madrigals, 
masses,  motets,  and  magnificats;  his  influence 
was  especially  felt  on  church  music. 

SOCIOLOGY 

Aldous.  Joan  and  Reuben  Hill.  International 
Bibliography  of  Research  in  Marriage  and 
the  Family,  1900-1964.  University  of  Minne- 
sota Press,  1969  (2nd  ed.)  A  listing  of  12,850 
research   items  dealing  with  the  family. 
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